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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. from mere weakness. 
of grain remained, and was doled out by 
mouthfuls. 
considerable, and by gnawing them the gar- 
rison appeased the rage of hunger. Dogs, 
fattened on the blood of the slain who lay 
unburied round the town, were luxuries 
which few could afford to purchase. The 
price of a whelp’s paw was five shillings and 
sixpence. Nine horses were still alive, and 
but barely alive. They were so lean that 
little meat was likely to be found upon them. 
It was, however, determined to slaughter 
(Concluded from page 290.) them for food. The people perished so fast 

So early as the 8th of the 6th month, horse-|that it was impossible for the survivors to 
flesh was almost the only meat that could be|perform the rites of sepulture. There was 
purchased in Londonderry, and of horseflesh |scarcely a cellar in which some corpse was 
the supply was scanty. It was necessary to|not decaying. Such was the extremity of 
make up the deficiency with tallow ; and even|distress, that the rats who came to feast in 
tallow was doled out with a parsimonious|those hideous dens were eagerly hunted and 
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A Prophetic Warning, and its Fulfilment. 


A very small quantity 


The stock of salted hides was 


hand. On the fifteenth a gleam of hope a 
peared. The sentinels on the top of the Cathe- 
dral saw sails nine miles off in the bay of 
Lough Foyle. Thirty vessels of different sizes 
were counted. Signals were made from the 
steeples and returned from the mast heads, 
but were imperfectly understood on both sides. 


.|greedily devoured. A small fish, caught in 


the river, was not to be purchased with money. 
The only price for which such a treasure could 
be obtained was some handfuls of oatmeal. 
Leprosies, such as strange and unwholesome 
diet engenders, made existence a constant tor- 
ment. The whole city was poisoned by the 
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no art could the provisions which were left be 
made to hold out two days more. 

« Just at this time Kirke received a despatch 
from England, which contained positive or- 
ders that Londonderry should be relieved. 
He accordingly determined to make an at- 
tempt which, as far as appears, he might 
have made, with at least an equally fair pro- 
spect of success, six weeks earlier. 

“ Among the merchant ships which had 
come to Lough Foyle under his convoy was 
one called the Mountjoy. The master, Mi- 
caiah Browning, a native of Londonderry, 
had brought from England a large cargo of 
provisions. He had, it is said, repeatedly re- 
monstrated against the inaction of the arma- 
ment. He now eagerly volunteered to take 
the first risk of succoring his fellow citizens ; 
and his offer was accepted. Andrew Douglas, 
master of the Phcenix, who had on board a 
great quantity of meal from Scotland, was 
willing to share the danger and the honor. 
The two merchantmen were to be escorted 
by the Dartmouth frigate of thirty six guns, 
commanded by Captain John Leake, after- 
wards an admiral of great fame. 

“It was the thirtieth of July. The san had 


At last a messenger from the fleet eluded the|stench exhaled from the bodies of the dead. |just set: the evening sermon in the cathedral 


Irish sentinels, dived under the boom, and in- 
formed the garrison that Kirke had arrived 
from England with troops, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions, to relieve the city. 

In Londonderry expectation was at the 
height: but a few hours of feverish joy were 
followed by weeks of misery. Kirke thought 
it unsafe to make any attempt, either by land 
or by water, on the lines of the besiegers, 
and retired to the entrance of Lough Foyle, 
where, during several weeks, he lay inactive. 

And now the pressure of famine became 

every day more severe. A strict search was 
made in all the recesses of all the houses of 
the city ; and some provisions, which had been 
concealed in cellars by people who had since 
died or made their escape, were discovered 
and carried to the magazines. The stock of 
cannon balls was almost exhausted ; and their 
ay was supplied by brickbats coated with 
ead. Pestilence began, as usual, to make its 
appearance in the train of hunger. Fifteen 
officers died of fever in one day. The Gov- 
ernor Baker was among those who sank under 
the disease. 

By the early part of the Seventh month, 
the state of the city had become more and 
more frightful. The numberof the inhabitants 
had been thinned more by famine and disease 
than by the fire of the enemy. Yet that fire 
was sharper and more constant than ever. 
One of the gates was beaten in: one of the 
bastions was laid in ruins; but the breaches 
made by day were repaired by night with in- 
defatigable activity. Every attack was still 
repelled. But the fighting men of the garri- 
son were so much exhausted that they could 
scarcely keep their legs. Several of them, in 
the act of striking at the enemy, fell down 


It was afterwards related half in jest, yet not 
without a horrible mixture of earnest, that a 
corpulent citizen, whose bulk presented a 
strange contrast to the skeletons which sur- 
rounded him, thought it expedient to conceal 
himself from the numerous eyes which fol- 
lowed him with cannibal looks whenever he 
appeared in the streets. 

Amid such distress, it is not to be doubted 
that the prophetic admonitions of William 
Edmundson must often have been brought to 
mind. This is indicated by his own remark 
at the conclusion of the account of his visit. 
“The people of Londonderry afterwards re- 
membered these warnings, and spoke of them 
in their great distress in the last siege, when 
thousands died for want of bread, and through 
other miseries, the Lord having scaled their 
walls without a ladder, yet suffered not their 
enemies to get the city with force of arms, or 
scaling-ladders. And thus the warning be- 
fore given them was fulfilled.” 

Macaulay thus describes the relief of the 
town and the conclusion of the siege : 

“Tt was no slight aggravation of the suffer- 
ings of the garrison that all this time the 
English ships were seen far off in Lough 
Foyle. Communication between the fleet and 
the city was almost impossible. One diver 
who had attempted to pass the boom was 
drowned. Another was hanged. The lan- 
guage of signals was hardly intelligible. On 
the thirteenth of July, however, a piece of 
paper sewed up in a cloth button came to 
Walker’s hands. It was a letter from Kirke, 
and contained assurances of speedy relief. 
But more than a fortnight of intense misery 
had since elapsed ; and the hearts of the most 
sanguine were sick with deferred hope. By 


was over ; and the heartbroken congregation 
had separated, when the sentinels on the 
tower saw the sails of three vessels coming 
up the Foyle. Soon there was a stir in the 
Irish camp. The besiegers were on the alert 
for miles along both shores. The ships were 
in extreme peril: for the river was low; and 
the only navigable channel ran very near to 
the left bank, where the head-quarters of the 
enemy had been fixed, and where the batteries 
were most numerous, At length the little 
squadron came to the place of peril. Then 
the Mountjoy took the lead, and went right 
at the boom. The huge barricadecracked and 
gave way: but the shock was such that the 
Mountjoy rebounded, and stuck in the mud. 
A yell of triumph rose from the banks: the 
Irish rushed to their boats, and were prepar- 
ing to board; bat the Dartmouth poured on 
them a well directed broadside, which threw 
them into disorder. Just then the Phenix 
dashed at the breach which the Mountjoy had 
made, and was in a moment within the fence. 
Meantime the tide was rising fast. The Mount- 
joy began to move, and soon passed safe 
through the broken stakes and floating spars. 
But her brave master was no more. A shot 
from one of the batteries had struck him; and 
he died in sight of the city which was his 
birthplace, which was his home, and which 
had just been saved by his courage and self- 
devotion from the most frightful form of de- 
struction. The night bad closed in before 
the conflict at the boom began ; but the flash 
of the guns was seen, and the noise heard, by 
the lean and ghastly multitude which covered 
the walls of the city. When the Mountjoy 
grounded, and when the shout of triumph 
rose from the Irish on both sides of the river, 
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THE FRIEND. 


the hearts of the besieged died within them.|&c., the entire day ; yea turn night into day, | few. Therefore, gird up the loins of your 
and invert the very order of creation, to hu-| minds, be sober, tear, watch, pray, and endure 


One who endured the unutterable anguish of 
that moment has told us that they look fear- 
fully livid in each other’s eyes. Even after 
the barricade had been passed, there was a 
terrible half hour of suspense. It was ten 
o’clock before the ships arrived at the quay. 
The whole population was there to welcome 
them. A screen made of casks filled with 
earth was hastily thrown up to protect the 
landing place from the batteries on the other 
side of the river; and then the work of un- 
loading began. First were rolled on shore 
barrels containing six thousand bushels of 
meal. Then came great cheeses, casks of beef, 
flitches of bacon, kegs of butter, sacks of pease 
and biecuit, ankers of brandy. Not many 
hours before, half a pound of tallow and three 
quarters of a pound of salted hide had been 
weighed out with niggardly care to every 
fighting man. The ration which each now 
received was three poundsof flour, two pounds 
of beef, and a pint of pease. It is easy to 
imagine with what tears grace was said over 
the suppers of that evening. There was little 
sleep on either side of the wall. The bonfires 
shone bright along the whole circuit of the 
ramparts. The Irish guns continued to roar 
all night: and all night the bells of the reseued 
city made answer to the Irish guns with a 
peal of joyous defiance. Through the whole 
of the thirty-first of July the batteries of the 
enemy continued to play. But, soon after the 
sun had again gone down, flames were seen 
arising from the camp; and, when the first 
of August dawned, a line of smoking ruins 
marked the site lately occupied by the huts 
of the besiegers; and the citizens saw far off 
the long column of pikes and standards re- 
treating up the left bank of the Foyle towards 
Strabane, 

“So ended this great siege, the most mem- 
orable in the annals of the British isles. It 
had lasted a hundred and five days. The 
garrison had been reduced from about seven 
thousand effective men to about three thou- 
sand,” 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in whieh 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 
(Continued from page 293.) 


William Penn writes as follows upon the 
waste of time and improper recreations and 
amusements: ‘‘The best recreation is to do 
good: and all Christian customs tend to tem- 
perance, and some good and beneficial end : 
which more or less may be in every action.” 

After making mention of many ways in 
which the time both of men and women might 
be profitably and creditably employed, among 
which he would commend “private retire- 
ment from all worldly objects to enjoy the 
Lord ; secret and steady meditations on the 
divine life and heavenly inheritance,” which 
are too frequently neglected and left undone 
to the prosecution of vain recreations and 
undue indulgences and self-gratifications of 
various kinds, he further adds: “They that 
have trades, have not time enough to do the 
half of what hath been recommended. And 
as for those who have nothing to do, and in- 
deed do nothing, which is worse, but sin, 
which is worst of all, here is variety of pleas- 
ant, of profitable, nay of very honorable em- 
ployments and diversions for them. Such can 
with great delight sit at a play, a ball, cards, 


mor their lusts. 
and sleeping, it would be past a doubt whether 
they would ever find time to cease from those 
vain and sinful pastimes, till the hasty calls 
of death should summon their appearance in 
another world. Yet they think it intolerable, 
and hardly possible for any to sit so long at 
a profitable or religious exercise. 

“ How do these think to pass their vast 
eternity away? ‘for as the tree falls, so it 
lies.’ Let none deceive themselves, nor mock 
their immortal souls with a pleasant, but most 
false and pernicious dream, that they shall be 
changed by a constraining and irresistible 
power, just when their souls take leave of 
their bodies. No, no, my friends, ‘what you 
sow, that shall you reap.’ If you sow vanity, 
folly, visible delights, fading pleasures; no 
better shall you ever reap than corruption, 
sorrow, and the woful anguish of eternal dis- 
appointment. 

‘<If they were of those whose hearts are 
set on things above, and whoso treasure is in 
heaven, there would their minds inhabit, and 
their greatest pleasure constantly be. 

“ There is but little need to drive away that, 
by foolish diversions, which flies away so 
swiftly of itself; and, when once gone, is never 
to be recalled. Plays, balls, romances, musics 
and the like, will be a very invalid plea for 
any other purpose than their condemnation, 
who are taken and delighted with them, at 
the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God. O my friends! these were never in- 
vented, but by that mind which had first lost 
the joy and ravishing delights of God’s holy 
presence. . ° * * 

“O that you would be wise! O that the 
just One in yourselves were heard! O that 
eternity had time to plead a little with you! 
Be admonished, I beseech you, in the name of 
the living God, by one, who as some of you 
know, hath had his share in these things, and 
consequently time to know how little the like 
vanities conduce to true and solid happiness. 
No, my friends, God Almighty knows (and 
would to God you would believe and follow 
me) they end in shame and sorrow. Faithful 
is that most Holy One, who hath determined, 
that every man and woman shall reap what 
they sow. And will not trouble, anguish and 
disappointment, be a sad and dreadful harvest 
for you to reap, for all your misspent time 
and substance about superfluities and vain 
recreations? Retire then; quench not the 
Holy Spirit in yourselves; redeem your pre- 
cious, abused time; frequent such conversa- 
tion as may help you against your evil incli- 
nations ; so shall you follow the examples, and 
keep the precepts of Jesus Christ, and all his 
followers.” 

“But if you will daily bear the cross of 
Christ, and sow to the spirit ; if you will listen 
to the light and grace that comes by Jesus, 
and which he has given to all people forsalva- 
tion, and square your thoughts, words and 
deeds thereby, which leads and teaches the 
lovers of it to deny all ungodliness, and the 
world’s lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world; then may 
you with confidence, look for the ‘blessed 
hope, and joyful coming, and glorious wg aes 
ance of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ Let the time past suffice : remember 
that, No cross, No crown. Redeem, then, the 
time, for the days are evil, and yours but very 


And were it not for eating|to the end; calling to mind, for your encour- 


agement and consolation, that all such, as 
‘through patience and well-doing wait for 
immortality, shall reap glory, honor, and eter. 
nal life, in the kingdom of the Father, whose 
is the kingdom, the power, and the glory for 
ever.’” 
(To be continued.) 
Wreek of the Emigrant Ship Strathmore, 

This vessel, a fine new clipper in the Aus- 
tralian trade, sailed from London for New 
Zealand on the 17th of Fourth month, 1875, 
carrying a general cargo and 88 passengers 
and crew. ‘The London Telegraph gives the 
following account of the destruction of the 
ship and the remarkable preservation of part 
of the persons who sailed in her. 

‘As months rolled on, and no scrap of 
tidings came to hand respecting the ship, ap- 
prehension deepened into certainty. She was 
given up at Lloyd’s for lost, entered on the 
fatal catalogue of the craft ‘not since heard 
of, and tears were shed by the friends of the 
ship's company and passengers, as for those 
never to be seen or heard of more. Mean- 
while, the Strathmore, doomed. to a different 
end than that imagined, carried her perilous 
cargo safely round the Cape and out into the 
great Southern Ocean, and had gone on pros- 
perously enough, in spite of an insubordinate 
and drunken crew, until she reached the neigh- 
borhood of the Crozet Islands. This is a soli- 
tary group, comprising the Marion Rocks 
and the ‘Twelve Apostles,’ midway between 
Prince Edward’s Island and Kerguelen’s Land, 
and about 22° south-west of St. Paul’s, where 
the Megewra was wrecked. The captain, de- 
ceived by foggy weather, thought himself to 
the southward of these islets ; but on the night 
of the last day of June, the vessel suddenly 
ran at full speed upon submerged rocks, and 
in an instant terrible confusion took the place 
of whatever order and seamanship had before 
prevailed. The first intimation of danger con- 
veyed to the passengers was the frightful 
crash and grinding of the ship, followed by 
the voice of the captain erying that all was 
lost, and that each must shift for himself. 
Were not this man dead, the accounts which 
we receive of his behavior would call for the 
severest comments; but he was among the 
first to perish, overturned, apparently, by the 
heavy sea, in the boat which he and his chief 
officer hastened to launch. The after part of 
the vessel was soon covered with water, but 
the bows were jammed upon the reef, and 
when morning broke a certain portion of the 
crew and passengers managed to get the other 
boats afloat, and to reach the island upon the 
outlying ridge of which they were stranded. 
Many of the remaining people had already 
been drowned in trying to escape or were 
washed into the sea, including a whole family 
named Goodridge, of ten individuals. Those 
left on board clung to the upper rigging of 
the breaking ship, some of them for as long 
as nineteen hours, before the boats came back 
from the shore, and took them from their 
desperate position. It must be remembered 
that July at the Crozets would be the depth 
of winter, and the bitter cold experienced 
during that prolonged exposure killed at least 
one of the sufferers. Eventually the task of 
rescue was completed to the extent of landing 
upon the island as many as 49 all told, 39 
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fall into some of these snares. O! I have this|/tion: and this righteous concern was not 
day seen, as I think, in the light of the Lord,|limited to herself, but extended to her rela- 
the enemy endeavoring to deceive, if it be pos-|tives particularly, and her own religious So- 
sible, the very elect. ‘There are baits already|ciety. The welfare of which was very dear 
laid, golden baits, which if they are not seen] to her, and was manifested in her life. For she 
and shunned, will even devour those who de-| was well-grounded and established in its re- 
I see not how some, who now|ligious principles; and through faithfulness 
take the lead amongst us, will or can escape|/had attained no ordinary ‘growth in the 
being carried away, as with a sweeping flood,| Truth,’ able to bring forth out of the treasure 


vour them. 


THE FRIEND. 


by that which they are now swimming in ;|things new and old.” 


unless the Lord prevent, I see not how this 
Society can escape being landed, yea stranded, 
on a rock. Every day, every fresh occasion 
of witnessing the spirit and proceedings of 
these times, convinces me beyond all hesita- 
tion, that we are fast verging to a crisis, an 
alarming crisis, and a shaking sifting crisis— 
when every foundation will be discovered,— 
every covering removed. And though many 
will say, ‘ Lo here is Christ, and lo there!’ is 
he not with us, and do we not own him and 
follow him? Yet a clean separation will take 
place between the chaff and the wheat, and 
nothing will be able to endure the refining 
heat of that day, besides the beaten gold. O! 
how loose, how crude, how mixed are the 
views of many; how accommodating, how 
shifting is the ground they stand upon: how 
lofty and superficial is their edifice, though 
beautiful and apparently solid also. O! for 
more humiliation, fasting, waiting! O! for 
less activity, less self-conceit, less taking of 
the name of Christ in vain! May such a view 
of things conduce to drive and keep me yet 
nearer to the Source of all safety and of all 
succor: that I may abide in Him, and grow 
up in Him in all things, who is the Head!” 


Pauperism of the Chinese People—The masses 
of the people are very poor. It is with them 
a severe struggle for existence. The average 
wages of mechanics and common laborers for 
a day’s work of twelve to fourteen hours, is 
ten or twenty cents; but skilled Chinese me- 
chanics in our trades are paid by foreigners 
twenty-five to seventy-five cents a day. The 
cost of European or American living here is 
one-third less than it is in the United States. 
Chinese living of the commonest sort, but 
the best that can be afforded by the masses, 
doesn’t average to exceed six cents a day. A 
wealthy Chinaman doesn’t expend more than 
$5 or $6 a month for his food. The result is 
a great deal of destitution and suffering among 
the masses; there is much begging in and 
about the temples and in the streets of the 
old city; there is, too, notwithstanding the 
terrible cruelty of punishment inflicted for 
crime, much petty pilfering and robbery from 
the person and from houses. There are many 
rich Chinamen, but they are not inclined to 
works of charity ; they hold and hoard. There 
is no properly organized system of charity ; 
relatives and friends are supposed to take care 
of the sick and the unfortunate. It is only in 
cases of dire necessity that government agency 
affords relief, and then it is only temporary. 
The foundling hospital is a government en- 
terprise, and that is its most conspicuous 
charity.—Church Union. 


For “The Friend.’ 
A testimony concerning a worthy elder 
who died in 1848 :— 
“ What a constant concern and holy jealousy 
she had of herself, that she might not be de- 
ceived on the great subject of the soul's salva- 
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Is IT I? 


Lord, is it I,am I a cause 

Of hind’rance to Thy struggling Church; 
Do Thou incline me then to pause, 

And come to Thee in prayerful search. 


Original. 


Oh! give me of Thy Spirit power ; 
Unseal my heart that I may see 

Wherein, in this backsliding hour, 
My walk has not been near to Thee. 


And give me faith and patence long; 
Make me to know myself, my needs; 

That by Thy Grace I may be strong 
To do e’en as Thy Spirit leads. 


The heart unchanged by grace is dead, 
Knows not the depth or power of sin ; 

Feels not its need, nor want of bread, 
The Comforter of God within. 


Strong in itself, but weak in trust, 
The service of the world is thine; 

Prone is the flesh to court its lust ; 
The gilded mockeries of time. 


Oh! Father, lead me out of these, 
More as the passive clay make me; 
Do for my good as Thou may please, 
But draw me with Thy Church to Thee. 


Would J, a worm, presume to stay 

The progress of Thy blessed Truth; 
Thou who dost send the morning ray 

Can clothe the Church, as in her youth. 


Oh! blissful hours; revive them soon, 
Though some be tried as if by fire; 

Know at God’s table there is room, 
And fulness ; all the soul’s desire. 


Make bare Thy Arm; restore the hour 
When purity of love was known; 
The Church more faithful, was a power, 

Because Thy life therein was shown. 


Alas! Thy own, Thy struggling ones, 
O’er all Thy fields and valleys fair ; 
Thy scattered seed, Thy seeking sons, 
The fruitage of Thy watchful care ! 


The cross these love, but in the earth, 
Is seen so much of empty form ; 

So little-of the heart’s best worth, 
That few we fear this robe have worn. 


Chaste mantle of her infant years,— 
The Church is needing thee to day ; 

Hide not thy sorrow, but in tears 
Restore the past, renew thy way. 


Then come, the gathering call is heard; 
“ His locks are wet” with waiting long, 
The Shepherd’s own most gracious word 
Would round the faithful, blessings throng. 


E’en once again the rifting clouds 
Would scatter ’neath the glowing ray, 

The veil which now so much enshrouds, 
Would pass before the Light away. 


Ah! then the Church would be a light, 
A beacon-fire on many hills ; 

The harvest which is growing white 
Would gather by Thy cooling rills. 

Ah! haste the day when Thine own Name, 
Will fill the earth ; all blessing yield ; 

When Peace, the child of God will reign, 
And Truth shall bloom on every field. 


Philada. 4th mo. 22d, 1876. 


P. 


For “The Friend.” 
Angola and the River Congo. 
(Continued from page 291.) 

The Wattled Crane—The “Panda,” or wat- 
tled crane (Grus carunculata) is common in 
the country to the interior of Benguella, and 
is often brought for sale to the coast by the 
caravans. They get very tame and playful, 
and it is amusing to see them make rushes in 
fun at the women and children, with their 
wings and beaks wide open. 

A trader at Egito had one that used to play 
for hours with a young donkey. The crane 
would run at and flap his wings in the donkey’s 
face till it started after him for a race, when 
he would keep just a little ahead and only 
take to flight when hard pressed, on seeing 
which the donkey would generally give a 
loud bray of disappointment. At other times 
the crane would chase the donkey, and it was 
very comical to see the perfect understanding 
that seemed to exist between them, and their 
evident enjoyment of play and fun. 

Curious Plant.—The lines and nets of the 
fishermen are prepared or tanned by steeping 
them in the juice of an exceedingly curious 
plant growing in the sand. This plant, spe- 
cimens of which I sent to Dr. Hooker, proved 
to be a new species of the genus Hydnora, a 
Rafflesiaceous plant. It is an underground 
parasite on the roots of the euphorbia trees 
and bushes, and consists of a square stem from 
one to two inches thick, soft in texture, and 
of a beautiful rose-color. This stem is cover- 
ed with a thin dark skin, and is full of tuber- 
cles; it has no leaves, and is attached to the 
roots of the euphorbia, from which it derives 
its nourishment. 

At certain seasons it sends up a thick stalk 
through the sand, on the end of which it bears 
a large red flower of a very extraordinary 
shape, and with an offensive odor of badly 
decayed meat. There are only three other 
species known; two in South Africa, and one 
in Buenos Ayres. Besides its use for tanning 
lines and nets, it is also employed by the na- 
tives as a valuable astringent in cases of diar- 
rhea. 

Lions.—Lions are common in the country, 
more especially to the south of Dombe Grand, 
about Carunjamba and Lucira. I spent a week 
once at Carunjamba, arviving there shortly 
after a number of lions had caused the pro- 
prietor of a fine plantation to be in forced 
confinement for days within the high walls 
enclosing his house and grounds, and in which 
his slaves and herds of cattle and sheep were 
lodged every night to preserve them from the 
attacks of these animals. I saw the ground 
all trodden down with their footprints, where 
they had gone round and round, attracted by 
the scent of the cattle within. 

These incursions of lions are periodical, and 
happen shortly after the first rains have cov- 
ered the sterile ground on the coast with a 
beautiful crop of young grass. The antelopes 
come from the interior to feed on this sweet 
grass, and the lions follow their steps to feed 
on them. 

Numbers of slaves used to be eaten by the 
lions in the orchilla-picking time. I knew 
one man who lost twelve in a short time at 
the Bay of Bomfim, and another seventeen at 
Lucira, and they had to give up collecting till 
the lions retired. Ifa lion once tasted negro 
flesh, he prefers it to beef, and has been known 
to kill the black herdsman and not touch a 
head of his cattle. 
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The Portuguese in Angola are not valiant at 
lion-hanting. The proprietor of the large sugar- 
cane plantation at Equimina used to recount 
how he went out one night to shoota lion that 
had devoured several of his slaves, and used 
to visit the cattle enclosure nightly. He saw 
the lion approach him as he knelt on one knee 
near the high stump of a tree against which 
he leant his gun tosteady his aim, and waited 
till he thought it was sufficiently near, when 
he fired both barrels between itseyes. A tre- 
mendous roar instantly followed his shot, and 
he ran for his life and bounded over the high 
thorny fence forming the enclosure. Nothing 
more being heard of the lion, he went with 
his blacks in search with torches, and found 
it dead, and so firmly clasping the stump of 
the tree with its paws and claws, that they 
were with difficulty detached from it. 

He used to say that the thought that he 
might have been in the lion’s dying embrace 
instead of the stump, cured him of going 
out lion-hunting; and he never could make 
out how he had managed to clear the high 
fence at one jump, as he did on that night 
when terror lent wings to his feet. 

Spring-bok.—I was once fortunate enough 
to see, from a low rocky ridge, a vast herd of 
spring-bok running at full speed across a plain 
near Mossamedes, and it was really a fine 
sight. This very beautiful animal has a quan- 


tity of long snow-white hair completely hid-| 


running, its pace seems to be a succession of 
high leaps, in which this long white hair is 
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in the tireumference of the depressed mass 
two enormous leaves are given off, each six 
feet long when full grown, one corresponding 
to each lobe: these are quite flat, linear, very 
leathery, and split to the base into innumer- 
able thongs that lie curling upon the surface 
of the soil. Its discoverer describes these 
same two leaves as being present from the 
earliest condition of the plant, and assures me 
that they are in fact developed from the two 
cotyledons of the seed, and are persistent, be- 
ing replaced by no others. From the circum. 
ference of the tabular mass, above but close 
to the insertion of the leaves, spring stout 
dichotomously branched cymes, nearly a foot 
high, bearing small, erect scarlet cones, which 
eventually become oblong and attain the size 
of those of the common spruce-fir. The scales 
of the cones are very closely imbricated, and 
contain, when young and still very small, 
solitary flowers.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Humility. 

Not a few persons are so constituted men- 
tally, that they are disposed to place a rather 
low estimate upon themselves, and readily 
admit the superior endowments and acquire- 
ments of others. This is a state of mind which 
bas both its advantages and disadvantages, 
but we need not stop now to consider them. 
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meek and lowly, yet Divine Teacher, says: 
“God resisteth the proud but giveth grace 
unto the humble. Submit yourselves there- 
fore to God. Resist the devil and he will flee 
from you. Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you. Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up.” 
The apostle Peter in a like spirit says: ‘‘ Like- 
wise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto the 
elder; yea, all of you be subject one to an- 
other, and be clothed with humility ; for God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

The absolute necessity of this grace of hu- 
mility is set forth in many other declarations 
of holy writ, and the only way by which it 
will ever be attained is by obeying the gracious 
invitation of our tender and compassionate 
Saviour and Redeemer: “ Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 


learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart ; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 


For “The Friend ” 
Dutch Farming. 


From a sketch of a visit to Holland, &c., in 
1873, published under the title of “ A Farmer's 
Vacation.” the following remarks in reference 


It is enough for us to know that this is not|to the agricultural condition of its people have 
den in a fold of the skin along its spine;—when | the kind of humility taught in the Holy Scrip-| been extracted : 


tures and so often mentioned with commen- 
dation. True humility must be the effect of 


“ Under what influence man first halted and 
‘took root on the submerged lands of Holland 


alternately exposed and hidden at each jump. | Divine Grace changing the heart, and causing |it would be difficult to determine. Certainly 
The effect of these flashes of pure white in the | us to bow low under a sense of our great needs |the agricultural attractiveness of the country 


sun was most striking and beautiful, as the/and manifold infirmities in the sight of infinite could not have held him. 


thousands of spring-bok sped rapidly across 
the plain at our feet, and gradually vanished 


'purity and holiness. 
The prophet Jeremiah describes such a 


The soil was one 
lon which it was possible neither to walk as 
on the land, nor to navigate as on the sea. 


in the distance. Although I had been pre-|state in this instructive passage, “The Lord |There were no materials for building ; no iron, 


pared to see large herds of antelopes at Mos-|is good to them that wait for Him, to the souljor other metals ; 
samedes, from the accounts of the Portuguese|that seeketh him. 


It is good that a man 


no stone. The country 
iseemed to the ancients like the vague end of 


there, and from what I had read in books of|should both hope and quietly wait for the|the habitable world. There were only a few 


travel in Southern Africa, I could not help 
being astonished at the sight, and feeling how 


salvation of the Lord. It is good for a man 


that he bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth 


impossible it was to realize, except from actual|alone and keepeth silence because he hath 


observation, the appearance of thousands of |borne it upon him. 


these lovely animals assembled together and 
scudding like a cloud across the face of the 
great bare plain. 

Welwitschia.—A bout Mossamedes that most 
singular plant the Welwitschia mirabilis is 
found growing, and the country about the 
River San Nicolau, or 14° 8S, lat., seems to be 
its northern limit. It has been found south, 
in Damara Land. I was fortunate enough 
to be able to collect specimens of the plant, 
flowers, and cones for Dr. Hooker, which sup- 
plied some of the materials for his splendid 
monograph on this wonderful plant. These 
specimens are now preserved in the Kew 

useum. 

The following account of it is an ex- 


He putteth his mouth in 


ithe dust, if so be there may be hope.” David | 


says: “ The Lord is nigh unto them that are 
of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
\contrite spirit ;” and the evangelical prophet 
‘records these striking words: “ For thus saith 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a con- 


ithe humble, and to revive the heart of the 
‘contrite ones.” 

Our blessed Saviour “spake this parable 
junto certain which trusted in themselves that 
\they were righteous, and despised others: 
|T wo mev went up into the temple to pray; 
‘the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 





\families, living on fish, and on the eggs of 
aquatic fowl, and taking refuge at high tide 
on artificial mounds, or in their cabins built 
‘upon piles. 

“In the provinces of Friesland and Gron- 
\ingen, and all along the North Sea, on the 
‘alluvial soil, there are seen, at frequent inter- 
ivals, little mounds, from 12 to 20 feetin height, 
on which the ancient villages wero built. 
These mounds are called ‘terpen,’ and their 
erection has unquestionably been the work of 


When they are dug down, their upper 


iman. 


itrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of| parts are found to consist of layers of manure 


and rubbish, and they contain utensils which 
reach back to the bronze age, and perhaps 
even to the stone age. Carthaginian anti- 
iqnities found within them indicate that at 
some remote time the hardy navigators of 
‘that nation must have landed on this distant 
shore. 
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tract from Dr. Hooker’s work :—“ The ‘ Wel-| The Pharisce stood and prayed thus with him-| ‘These terpen were undoubtedly places of 
witschia’ is a woody plant, said to attain ajself: ‘God, I thank thee that I am not as|refage for the people and their flocks during 
century in duration, with an obconic trunk, other men are, extortioners, unjust, adul-|times of flood, if not the sites of permanent 
about two feet long, of which a few inches terers, or even as this publican ; I fast twice|villages. The original structure was of clay 
rise above the soil, presenting the appearance jin the week, I give tithes of all that I possess.’|taken from the neighborhood,—the depres- 
of a flat, two lobed, depressed mass, sometimes | And the publican, standing afar off, would not|sions left having been soon filled with the silt 
(according to Dr. Welwitsch) attaining four-| lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but|of the floods, which were as yet kept back by 
teen feet in circumference (!), and looking smote upon his breast saying, ‘God be merci-|no embankments. They consist of a caleare- 
like a round table. When full grown it is ful to me a sinner.’ I tell you, this man went/ous clay, mixed with layers of manure, and 
dark-brown, hard, and cracked over the whole down to his house justified rather than the|have been impregnated with manurial mat- 
surface (much like the burnt crust of a loaf other; for every one that exalteth himself shall |ters for their whole depth by long ages of 
of bread); the lower portion forms a stout be abased ; and he that humbleth bimself shall|decay and filtration. Recently, their earth 
tap-root, buried in the soil, and branching be exalted.” has been used with the best effect as a fer- 
downwards at the end. From deep grooves An inspired servant and follower of this tilizer. The material has now come in great 
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request, and sells for 40 cents a cubic yard,|ducts of all the Netherland provinces.. Of its 
about 35 cubic yards being a dressing for one|428,000 acres only 24,000 are unproductive ; 
acre. The use of the terpen material has| 196,000 are in cultivation, and 162,000 in grass. 
caused almost a revolution in some branches|45,000 acres produce an average of 23 busbels 
of Dutch agriculture. The grass-growing|of wheat per acre; the annual product of the 
farms farther to the south take this earth, and| province is 17,000,000 guiden. The average 
give in exchange fresh manure, to be used on|annual production of each acre of the culti- 
the cultivated fields,—an exchange that would|vated land is about one hundred dollars of 


be practicable only in a country where water 
transportation reaches to the side of every 
field. 


our money. 
“The whole country seems, so far as I could 


judge, to be given to special local industries, 


“The mode of life is simple and inexpen-|more or less depending on one another. One 


sive, and, since of late years butter and cheese 
have almost doubled in price, prosperity is 
greatly increased; but extravagant expendi- 
ture lies in the direction of treasure-storing, 
rather than in that of costly living. Many 
farmers, not content to have table service of 
silver, are said to use this metal even for 
heavy kitchen utensils. There are those even 


of the most curious instances of this is to be 
found in the bee-keeping of some of the pro- 


flowering of the colza, which takes place in 
the earliest spring, but far away from the 
heather and backwheat fields which supply 
them later, the hives are carried on boats or 
on long wagons arranged for the purpose. 


who are only satisfied with table service of}/They may frequently be seen on the roads 


gold. Aside from this, the accumulations of 
Dutch farmers are a very large source of the 
investment fund with which Holland is so 
well supplied for all manner of foreign stock- 
buying, and much of which has latterly taken 
on such a permanent character in connection 
with some of our own enterprises. One is 
surprised everywhere in the smaller towns 
with the number of the jewellers’ shops, rich 
with sumptuous silver-ware, and, very often, 
coral necklaces of the finest quality, and worth 
hundreds of dollars. 

‘Although Holland took its first impetus 
from commerce, this has sadly fallen away, 
and now agriculture has on all sides filled and 
overflowed the gap. Many towns, formerly 
thriving with commerce, have been destroyed 
by the silting up of their rivers and bays; 
but the reclaiming of the overflowed lands 
and ancient harbors has given them another 
and firmer hold upon prosperity,—a prosper- 
ity, too, which is much more general in its 
influence, reaching all classes of the commu- 
nity to a degree unknown during the old 
commercial days. 

“ Agriculture in this country grew up ori- 
ginally only as an incident to the life of its 
mercantile people. The application of tariffs 
and the competition of England combine to 
lessen very much the importance of Dutch 
commerce, while the agriculture has steadily 
increased. Little by little, without attract- 
ing the attention of the rest of the world, and 
almost without the knowledge of Holland 
itself, the Netherlands have gone silently and 
quietly forward, until they have become one 


and canals of the Northern provinces, travel- 
ling to one or the other of their sources of 
supply. Their product is very variable, de- 
pending much upon the weather. In 1859, 
the province of Drenthe exported over a mil- 
lion pounds of honey; in 1860, it produced 
for export only about 10,000 pounds. 

“ Another custom which cannot fail to strike 
a stranger is the universal water transporta- 
tion for all manner of traffic, large and small. 
In the Beemster, all farm transportation is 
by water. It is by means of boats that ma- 
nure is taken out and hay brought in, and 
that the milk is brought each morning from 
the pastures, where the cows pass the entire 
summer. Roads are generally used only for 
personal communication with the market- 
towns. 

“ Not satisfied, as the rest of the world is, 
with comfortable housing and ample feeding 
for their cows, the farmers of Holland, as 
though eager to recognize the all-important 


vinces. In order to take advantage of 


them with linen blankets, tied in place, to 
guard them from the attacks of insects, and 
to shelter from the frequent raw sea winds. 
It is usual, too, to set up in the pasture-fields 
convenient scratching-poles against which the 
cattle rub their sides and necks with evident 
advantage. In several instances we saw the 
jaw-bone of a whale used for this purpose. 
“The proverbial Dutch tendency for scrub- 
bing prevails as much in farm-houses as in 
others, and adds to the attractiveness, as well 
as to the value, of the products of their dairies. 
Here, as elsewhere, the duty of repeated 


of the most advanced agricultural nations of) cleansing claims a large part of the time. In 


Europe, exporting more of the products of 
the soil than any other; while the prudent, 
domestic habits of their forefathers, still pre- 
vailing among the whole rural population, 
cause their wealth to accumulate to a much 
greater degree than with any other agricul- 
tural people. 

“Tn 1860 there were sold in Alkmaar, 9,600,- 
547 pounds of cheese; in Horn, 6,341,883.8 ; 
in Pumerend, 3,897,051.4; in Medemblik, 1,- 
711,743; in Enkhuizen, 1,627,533.6. 

“Tf one will look at the map of that part 
of North Holland lying north of the IJ, com- 
paring it in size with other districts of Europe, 
the force of this statement will be appreciated. 
The whole province of North Holland pro- 
duces about 26,000,000 pounds of cheese per 
annum, and nearly the whole of this is made 
north of the IJ (pronounced eye). 

* Zealand is the richest in agricultural pro- 


aid they derive from them, frequently cover 


other countries, in the houses of workmen 
and small farmers, we usually see only the 


and dressers are sometimes displayed pieces 
of silver-ware and old Japanese and Chinese 
porcelain, which have been carefully handed 
down from father to son for generations, 
Many of these objects are of great value, and 
would vastly delight an amateur. There are 
pots of flowers and well-polished implements, 
and everything about the great hall (for it 
seems more like this than like a cow-stable 
indicates a combination of pride and of lov. 
ing tenderness that bespeak an attachment 
to the home which one Seed in a more beau- 
tiful country, and under a more genial climate, 
does not readily comprehend, when applied 
to the flat lands of Holland. 

‘‘ Dutch farmers have not been slow to realize 
the fact that good roads are important accesso- 
ries to good farming, but it must have been a 
difficult problem which presented itself to the 
early inhabitants of a marshy country where 
neither stones nor gravel could be had. For- 
tunately, the prevalent clayey deposits make 
excellent bricks,—-so hard that they ring like 
metal when struck together,—whence their 
name of “klinckers.” The roadway is raised 
well above the level of the water in the ad- 
joining ditches, graded to a proper form and 
paved with these little klinkers (smaller than 
our bricks) set on edge. Grass grows to the 
edge of the roadway, and even in the spaces 
between the bricks. Its roots, doubtless, belp 
to bind the whole together, and it grows lux- 
uriantly from its frequent drenching with 
road-wash. There is no mud, and no dust. 
For light traffic, these roads could not be im- 
proved, and all heavy traffic goes by water. 

“In the low country, where wind-mills are 
largely used for all purposes, grain-mills are 
not specially dissimilar from the others, but 
on the higher lands, where, in country neigh- 
borhoods, the rude grinding of the rye and 
barley is the principal work to be done, one 
sees only small mills, of which the whole 
structure turns on a pivot like the mere hood 
of the larger ones. In the Northern provinces 
hay is kept almost entirely in large barns, 
built in connection with the cow-stable and 
cheese-room. More to the South, however, 
what we well know as the “ Dutch hay-cover” 
prevails quite generally. This is familiar to 
most of us as a square roof supported by four 
poles within which the hay is piled, the roof, 
supported by pins through the corner posts 
on which it rests, being lowered from time 
to time as hay is taken out or as it settles. 
These hay-covers in Holland are usually very 
much larger than with us, and frequently 
have a stable or wagon-house for a founda- 
tion. The roof, which is sometimes 20 or 30 
feet above the ground, is well thatched, pro- 


coarsest furniture, and untidy and worn uten-|jecting far enough over at the sides to shelter 


sils. In the Netherlands, even in the humblest 
cottages, all the wood-work is perfectly paint- 
ed, rubbed, polished, and dusted; utensils of 
copper and tin shine like gold and silver. 
There are few households which do not pre- 
serve some antique fragment of the time of 
the republic, 200 years ago, and porcelain 
from China of the same period. 

“The cow-stable is often in summer the 
show-room of the house; the one in which 
the most pride is taken. The little windows 
in the outer walls are covered with curtains 
of white muslin. The ceiling, and the parti- 
tion separating the stable from the hay-barn, 
are of pine, glistening with cleanness. The 
floors of the stalls are covered with white 
sand, swept in fantastic figures. On tables 


the hay from driving rain. It is, apparently, 
not lowered, nor is the hay taken off the top, 
as with us. The first taking seems to be bya 
square cut at the side, near the eaves, carried 
far enough down to make a low doorway 
through which the hay in the interior is 
thrown out, the outer walls standing until 
the last of the season. The method is simple, 
inexpensive, and very convenient, and hay 
certainly could not be kept in better order 
than that in some two-year old stacks which 
we examined.” 

The manner in which much of the fertile 
land has been reclaimed from its original 
condition, is thus described. 

“The unit of all Dutch drainage is what is 
called the “ polder,” a term which applies to 
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drained by the same pumps. 


any single area enclosed in its own dike and'of Him, as He is love, and an ocean of un-|in large measure on the credible testimony of 
Some of these |speakable pleasure, and renounce the low and|honest witnesses. 


are but slightly below the level of the sur-|sordid pleasures of the animal life, which un- 
rounding country, and need but a slight em-|qualify for divine enjoyments bere and here-|have seen an “ Address” to the meetings and 


bankment; such are often of tolerably firm 
soil, and require only the removal of the 
yater to make them fertile. Others were 


originally ponds or lakes, or deposits of wet|cording to that saying, Every son whom I love|and signed by Amos Doan, Clerk. 
muck, which have been enclosed by more/|I rebuke and chasten. 





after. 


Since the close of the Yearly Meeting we 


But love God, love his judgments and|members of the Western Yearly Meeting, 


reproofs in your hearts, which are all in love,|issued by the ‘ Representative Meeting” of 
in order to the manifestation of himself, ac-|that Yearly Meeting, in the Third month last, 


We doubt 


And I can assure you, |not that it had its origin in a religious con- 


substantial embankments, and from which|if you can believe me, that as I have tasted |cern on account of the state of things amongst 
the removal of the water was, and continues |of the pleasures of this world, and through |their members, and is intended to put them 


to be, a more serious operation. 


Polders are|the goodness of God, known condemnation|on their guard against the serious dangers 


frequently formed after the removal of the/therein; so through his great mercy, I am|around them; and we cannot but regret that 
peat and its sale for fuel. Its place is occu-|favored of him with this certain experience |the language of the Address is so indefinite 
pied with water, and then begins the fresh |in some measure, that the enjoyment of God,|and general, that it is difficult to determine 
operation of improving the embankment, re-|in a state of reconciliation, is undeclarably |what is aimed at. But a published letter 
moving the water, and often even adding a|more excellent and eligible than all other|signed A. D.—the same, we apprehend, as 


large quantity of foreign matter to make fertile 
soil. Sometimes the peat is found under a 
stratum of arable soil several feet thick. This 
is carefully laid aside to form the basis of cul- 
tivation after the peat is removed and the 
drainage completed. The boats which take 
turf to the cities bring back street sweepings, 
builder’s rubbish, and waste ofall kinds, which 
in all towns in Holland, large and small, are 
said to be carefully collected and sold for fill- 
ing depressions from which turf has been 
raised. 


“The polders vary in size from two or three do not lie quietly in their places like those of 


things—to the experience whereof I would 
recommend and invite you.—Journal of Thos. 
Story. 





A Murderous Sea Flower.—One of the ex- 
quisite wonders of the sea, says the Scientific 
American, is called the opelet, and is about as 
large as the German aster, looking, indeed, 
very much like one. Imagine a very large 
double aster with ever so many long petals 
of a light green, glossy as satin, and each one 
tipped with a rose color. These lovely petals 


acres to over forty thousand acres. They are|the aster in your garden, but wave about in 


sometimes only a few inches below the estab-|the water, while the opelet generally clings | 


lished level of the outlying water, sometimes 
seventeen or eighteen feet below this. Those 


| 


toa rock. How innocent and lovely it looks 
on its rocky bed! Who would suspect that 


first drained were shallow marshes, which |it could eat anything grosser than dew or 
could be secured by slight dikes and drained |sunshine? But those beautiful waving arms, 


by a single small mill. 


Later, when the|as you call them, have another use besides 


country had made more progress, the system |looking pretty. They have to provide food 
was applied to deep marshes and lakes, re-|for a large open mouth which is hidden deep 


quiring large and strong dikes, and a number 
of large mills for their pumping. The inte- 
rior of each polder is ent with canals and 
ditches, which serve to lead the water to- 
ward the mills, and in summer for the distri- 


| 
| 





among them, so well hidden that one can 
searcely find it. Well do they perform their 
duty, for the instant that a foolish little fishlet 


touches one of the rosy lips he is struck with | 


poison as fatal to him as lightning. He im- 


the signer of the Address—gives a pretty clear 
insight of the causes that prompted the special 
meeting of the Representative Body, and the 
character of the subjects they had under con- 
sideration. The following is an extract: 
“Among the subjects considered was the 
propriety of Friends using what is termed 
* Mourner’s Bench,’ ‘ Anxious Seat’ or ‘ Altar :’ 
Singing, as part of Divine worship, congrega- 
tional singing, and attending singing-schools, 
in order to become proficient singers: the 
propriety of an individual in a religious meet- 
ing going bench by bench and man by man 
to all in the assembly, and asking each his 
spiritual condition, and pressing an answer : 
the subject of prayer (the idea being held by 
several ministers that we could kneel down 
and engage in vocal prayer whenever call- 
ed upon by an individual): thankfulness at 
meals :* the propriety of a minister of our 
Society officiating as a legal officer in the con- 
summution of marriages accomplished con- 
trary to our rules. There were some other 
subjects under consideration, but this will 
give some idea of the character of the meet- 





ing.” 
We think this testimony will remove any 


bution of the water admitted from without. | mediately becomes numb, and then in a mo-|fears that may have been felt that Friends 
In the district of the “Rijnland” there are|ment stops struggling, and then the other|here were misled by mere unreliable hearsay. 
beautiful arms wrap themselves around him, | But if those in the West who are distressed 
and he is drawn into the huge, greedy mouth, |and alarmed at these innovations on the prin- 


nearly ninety thousand acres of land, which, 
but for the combined skill and perseverance 
and capital of the people, would be buried, 
much of it under seventeen feet of water. 
The polder drainage alone, aside from the 
Haarlem Lake, employed two hundred and 
sixty wind-mills.” 
Selected. 

As the light of the sun carries along with 
it the power and virtue of the sun, wherever 
it shineth in its unclouded rays, and by its in- 
fluence, nourishes and makes fertile the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds; even so, and much 


ness, Jesus Christ, the essential truth and light 
of the rational and intellectual world, arise, 


them, I mean, who believe and obey in the|tures from several of the principles and prac-|to do evil, but to believe in Christ. 





| 


and is seen no more. 


Then, the lovely arms |ciples and practices of Friends, expect to clear 


unclose and wave again in the water, looking |themselves of responsibility, and save them- 
as innocent and harmless as though they had |selves and families, they will have to make a 


never touched a fish. 
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decided stand, and testify publicly and une- 
quivocally against the attempt to fasten these 
practices upon our religious Society. 

We think it right to refer to a peculiarly 
painful exhibit, made in the last sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting, of the unsound doctrine now 
promulgated by some popular speakers who 
come among us. A person claiming to bea 


In the course of the deliberation and the|member and minister, in the course of a com- 
more also, doth the heavenly Sun of righteous-|discussion that took place in our late Yearly |munication, declared, in substance, that we 
Meeting, when the epistle that bad been pre-|are not called to repent of our sins, nor will 
pared by the Meeting for Sufferings was read, | we be judged for our sins, they having all been 
make known, and manifest himself in the|and the members were expressing their views|borne and atoned for by Christ ; that repent- 
soul; into whom, by the rays of his Divine|and feelings thereon, the Clerk of the Western |ance consists in regret for not having sooner 
Light, he introduceth and dispenseth the in-| Yearly Meeting, who was present, remarked, | accepted the free salvation offered to us by the 
fluence of all divine heavenly virtue; into|/that he apprehended the charges of depar-|Saviour, and that we are not called to cease 


We sup- 


day of small things; according to that doc-|ticesof Friends contained therein, were found-|pose the fear of exciting controversy and thus 
trine of an experienced holy man, “ What-jed on hearsay, and Friends had thus been|further dissipating the solemnity over tho 
soever things are reproved are made manifest by|misled. Though he did not contradict their|meeting near its close, induced withholding 
the Light; for whatsoever makes manifest is\truth, yet his language was such as to create|notice, at the time, of this very erroneous 
Light.” And again, according to that saying|in the minds of the hearers, doubt of their speech ; but we doubt not it was felt by many 
of the Truth himself, “‘ J am the Light of the|being worthy of credence. ~ 


world, whosoever followeth me, shall not abide in 


to the sure knowledge of God, and enjoyment hear with our own ears; but we must depend | means giving vocal thanks at meals.—Ep. oF FRIEND. 


to be a fearful heresy, and derogatory to the 


It is not necessary that our belief of what|religion of Him whom God hath exalted with 
darkness, but have the Light of life.” We must|is going on in the world, should be restricted |____ 
therefore begin at the word of reproof in order|to that which we see with our own eyes, or 


* We apprehend from what we have heard, this 
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his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
of sins. Similar doctrine, we are told, was 
promulgated by one or two in the women’s 
meeting. 


A new edition of ‘“‘Isaac Penington’s Let- 
ters,” from stereotype plates, has recently 
been issued, and is for sale at the Book Store, 
No. 304 Arch St., at the price of 75 cents per 
copy. 

Many of these letters are peculiarly valu. 


the fruit of that deep experimental know- 
ledge of the work of religion and submission 
to the spirit of Christ in the heart, by which 
the writer was prepared wisely to counsel 
others. We believe the republication of this 
standard book will prove acceptable and useful. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fore1cn.—The bill for removing the electoral dis- 
abilities of women which has been regularly introduced 
for many years past, was again before the House of 
Commons the 27th ult. Jacob Bright, Henry Faweett, | 
and other Liberal leaders supported the measure. John | 
Bright, however, strongly opposed the bill, contending | 
that the principle on which it was framed was unten- | 
able and was contradicted by universal experience. 
The bill was rejected 239 against 152. 

The British admiralty announce that the steamer | 
Pandora will sail from Portsmouth on the 25th inst., on 
her voyage of exploration in the north. 

The fitst reports of disturbances in Barbadoes were 
greatly exaggerated. They were speedily quelled by 
the military. The trouble grew out of the scheme for 
the confederation of the Windward Islands. 

The Queen’s assent to the royal title bill was an-| 
nounced in the House of Commons on the 27th ult. | 
The announcement was received in silence. 

The Merchants’ Shipping bill has been again before 
the House of Commons. A clause was agreed to which 
prohibits sailing vessels from carrying timber on deck 
during the winter season. 

Liverpool, 5th mo. 1st.—Middling uplands cotton, | 
6 3-16d; Orleans, 63d. 

The French Atlantic cable is broken 200 miles from 
Brest. On the 24th ult. the Theatre of Arts at Rouen 
was destroyed by fire. Loss $400,000. A number of! 
persons perished in the flames. 

A dispatch from Brest, France, says the steamer 
Oversant has foundered at sea, and twenty-one persons | 
were drowned. 

The amnesty question is being again agitated in the| 
French Assembly by Victor Hugo and other Radical 
Republicans. 

The revolt in Algeria has been completely subdued. 
The leaders have heen captured, and are held as host- 
ages for the good conduct of their respective tribes. 

The Spanish Cortes has passed the first ten clauses 
of the new Constitution. Ten thousand soldiers left 
Spain for Cuba on the 27th ult., and more are to follow. 
The question of religious toleration is being debated in 
the Cortes with much zeal and interest. 

The Hungarian Ministry have again placed their 
portfolios at the disposal of the Emperor of Austria, 
and negotiations have recommenced in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction of the Hungarian Deputies at the 
terms of the proposed agreement. 

The representatives of all the great Powers have 
counselled the Porte to undertake nothing against) 
Montenegro, promising their united efforts for the paci-! 
fication of the insurgents. The Porte has taken note of | 
these promises, but has not discontinued military pre- 
parations. 

The Official Gazette of St. Petersburg says the fears 
entertained for the peace of Europe are groundless. 
The great Powers are acting in concert, and their un- 
animity is strengthened. 

The Porte has telegraphed to its representatives 
abroad, holding the Powers responsible for objecting 
to military measures against Montenegro. 

The Turkish commander has entered Nicsic and re- 
victualed the place, after defeating the large body of 
insurgents which surrounded it. 

Communication with Australia is interrupted in con- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





able and practical in their character; and are | 


|the appointed time, the 10th inst. 


THE FRIEND. 


potamia is increasing. At Bagdad during the week 
ending 4th mo. 8th, there were 256 attacks, and 169 
deaths. 

A proclamation of the Chinese government enjoins 
endly behavior towards all foreigners. 

Tanaka, the Japanese Chief of Instruction, will visit 
this country shortly on official business. A decree has 
been issued by the Japanese government forbidding the 
wearing of swords by private persons. 

A fire destroyed 3000 houses in Izushi, Japan, 3d 
mo. 26th last. Some persons perished in the flames. 

Advices at London from Cape Coast Castle, report 
that the King of Dahomey has refused to pay the fine 
recently imposed on him for maltreating a British sub- 
ject, and has sent an insolent message to the British 
Commodore, inviting him to visit Abomy, where he 
promises to pay the demand in powder and bullets. 

A German imperial decree has been published, re- 
storing the right of suffrage to the inhabitants of Alsace 
and Lorraine, who, while choosing to retain French 
nationality are domiciled in the conquered provinces. 

Havana dispatches report continued outrages by the 
insurgents, who have recently burned more sugar es- 
tates. A party of them attacked and destroyed a rail- 
road train at Cifuentos station, captured some soldiers 
who were on the train, and wounded many passengers. 

Germany has decreed as obligatory the use of the 
German language among her Polish subjects. 

Unitep States.—The interments in Philadelphia 
for the week ending 4th mo. 30th, numbered 336. It 
is intended to increase the police force of the city by 
the addition of 500 men, from 5th mo. Ist to 12th mo. 
Ist next. The Zoological Garden was visited during 
the year ending 3d mo. Ist, 1876, by 419,776 persons, 
and the receipts at the gates were $87,984. The collec- 
tion has largely increased during the past year, and 
$166,979 has been expended in improving the grounds 
and buildings, and the purchase of animals. There are 
now 342 quadrupeds, 485 birds, and a number of rep- 
tiles in the garden. 

The House Committee on Territories have taken 
final action on the Senate bill for the admission of New 
Mexico as a State in the Union, and authorized it to be 
reported for passage. The only important amendment 
proposed by the committee is one providing that the 
election for the adoption of the State Constitution shall 
not be held earlier than 6th mo. 1877. 

The postal receipts of five of the principal cities of 
the United States, for the year 1875, were as follows: 
New York, $2,987,678; Philadelphia, $965,813 ; Boston, 
951.284; Chicago, $903,284; St. Louis, $446,003. 

When the case of Belknap came before the Senate 
on the 27th ult., the counsel for the accused demanded 
that the trial should be postponed until next winter. 
The motion was denied, and the accused was informed 


fri 


jthat his counsel would be heard on the question of 


jurisdiction, and if their objections were overruled the 
defendant would be required to answer the articles of 
impeachment in two days. 

The number of Indians at the Red Cloud Agency is 
found by a recent census to be 13,027, viz: Sioux 8,884, 


| Cheyennes 2,173, Arapahoes 1,970. The Indians here 


and at the Spotted Tail Agencies, were recently on the 


| verge of starvation, owing to the failure of Congress to 


make the needful appropriation for their support. 

The preparations for the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia are in such a state of forwardness that 
there is no longer any doubt that it will be opened at 
Great efforts have 
been made to induce the Commissioners to direct that 


|the Exhibition shall be open every day, but after full 


discussion they have decided that the exhibition grounds 


jand buildings, and the restaurants must be closed on 


the First days of each week. 

The U. States Signal Office in Philadelphia reports 
the total rainfall of the Fourth month to have been 2.16 
inches, the mean temperature of the month 49 deg. ; 
the highest during that period 74 deg., on the 14th, and 
the lowest 30 deg. on the 2nd. The range of the ba- 
rometer was from 29.54 inches, to 30.52, mean, 30 inches, 

There were 355 deaths in New York city last week. 

The Public Debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted 
on the first inst. to $2,107,938,258, having been reduced 
$2,781,181 during the Fourth month. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the first inst. New York.—American gold, 112. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 122}; do., 1866, 119. Superfine flour, 
$4.15 a $4.55; State extra, $4.75 « $5.25; tiner brands, 
$5.50 a $10.00. No. 1 Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.26; 
No. 3 Chicago, $1.10 a $1.11. Oats, 46a 53 cts. Jersey 
yellow corn, 65 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 12{ a 13} 


sequence of the breaking of the cable between Javaand ots, for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, 


Australia. 





Advices from the east state that the plague in Meso- 


$4.25 a $4.50; extras, $4.75 a $5.00; finer brands, 
$5.50 a $9.00. Penna. red wheat, $1.49; amber, $1.51 


a $1.54; white, $1.51 a $1.60. Rye, 85a 88cts. New 
yellow corn, 61 a 63 cts. Outs, 42 a 51 cts. Sales of 
3200 beef cattle at 63 a 7 cts. per Ib. gross for extra; 
54 a 6} cts. for fair to good, and 44a 5 cts. per Ib. grogg 
forcommon. Sheep, 5 a 7} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 
8000 head. Hogs, $11 a $12.25 per 100 Ibs. net. Re. 
ceipts 4000 head. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 98 
cts.; No. 3 do., 90 cts. Corn, 453 cts. Oats, 304 cts, 
Rye, 62 a 63 cts. Lard, 12} cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 red 
fall wheat, $1.38. No.2 mixed corn, 44 cts. Oata, 33} 
cts. Cincinnati.—W heat, $1.05 a $1.25. Corn, 47 a 49 
ets, Oats, 37 a 43 cts. Rye,72a75cts. Lard, 12} 
cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A woman Friend is wanted to act as assistant matron 
in the above Institution, to enter upon her duties im- 
mediately. Application may be made to 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, No. 331 S. Fifth St., Phila, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 


“BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF SOME MEMBERS 
OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, showing their 
early religious exercises and experience in the work 
of regeneration ; compiled by Joseph Walton.” 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St, 

Price in flexible covers 25 cents, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Worta- 
tneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, 2d mo, 29th, 1876, at Woodbury, New Jersey, 
ABRAM P. Rupoued, a member and overseer of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of his age. 
Being naturally of a cheerful disposition, and being 
ever ready to serve others in a loving spirit, and care- 
ful not to give offence to any, he became endeared to 
allwho knew him. He was faithful in the attendance 
of all our religious meetings, and sincerely attached to 
the ancient doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society; and he mourned over the many departures 
from them manifest amongst us, desiring the preserva- 
tion of that love and unity which is the trae bond of 
peace. He was cautious in expression as to his own 
religious attainments, but careful to adorn his profes- 
sion by a consistent, upright walk before men; and at 
times was enabled to extend a word of admonition, 
counsel or encouragement to others. During his last 
illness he felt that his day’s work was done; and 
“peace, sweet peace,” was the clothing of his spirit. 
This happy experience, he said, was “all in mercy, 
unmerited mercy.” We trust that by the mercy of God 
through Christ Jesus, an entrance has been granted 
into that city “which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

, suddenly on the morning of the 13th of 3d mo. 
1876, at the residence of his son William, in Salem, 
Ohio, Stacy Cooke, in the 87th year of his age, an 
esteemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

——, Third month 17th, 1876, at her residence in 
this city, MAry C. Loyp, a member of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting. Great difficulty of breath- 
ing had for over two years prevented her lying down, 
yet no murmur in consequence of her sufferings, which 
for years had been severe, ever escaped her lips. 
Though there was little expression as to her religious 
feelings, yet her friends believe that the work of pre- 
paration had been carried forward in her, and that, 
through the mercy of her Redeemer, she has been 
granted an entrance into that city whose inhabitants 
can no more say, I am sick, but who having come out 
of great tribulation, have all tears wiped away from 
their eyes. 

——,, on the 7th of 4th mo. 1876, at his residence, in 
Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio, CHRISTOPHER ALLEN, 
a member of New Garden Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, in the 72d year of his age. This dear Friend 
endured a long and painful illness, with much patience 
and resignation to the Divine will, trusting in the un- 
merited mercy of his Saviour to answer his earnest 
petitions for strength to endure every afflicting dispen- 
sation to the end, and finally permit an entrance into 
one of those mansions prepared for the just of all gen- 
erations, which we humbly trust was in mercy granted. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





